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THE STUDY OF VERSIBICATION 


Ought the secondary schools to devote time to the study 
of verse forms, or is that subject beyond their scope? The 
oracles are dumb, indeed, regarding this matter and, in con- 
sequence, the most discordant practices prevail. Those 
who prepare the lists of required reading say nothing about 
the necessity of training students in the elementary princi- 
ples of versification. The schools which develop this sub- 
ject do so from inherent virtue rather than from any sense 
of compulsion; the schools which ignore the subject are 
entirely within their rights when they maintain that they 
are not constrained by authority to pay attention to rhyme 
and metre and such matters. College teachers of literature 
are confronted with difficult problems because of this lack 
of uniformity in the work in preparatory English. Every 
year I find in my classes students who say that they have 
never been taught to scan English poetry. All that they 
know about scansion they learned in studying Virgil. Giv- 
en the task of distinguishing between trochee and iambus, or 
between tetrameter and pentameter, they betray pitiable con- 
fusion. When discussing Middle English metrical romances 
and trying to suggest something of the history of the octosyl- 
labic couplet in English literature, ought not a teacher to ex- 
pect that students who have studied L’ Allegro and Il Penser- 
oso will recognize the term and will not need to have the 
subject explained from the beginning? For several years I 
have been asking my classes early in the year to tell me 
what is the verse form of these two poems. Usually at 
least one third of the class is utterly bewildered by the 
question; some hopefully suggest that L’Allegro is in hero- 
ic couplet, others suggest blank verse. It is not always 
because pupils have not received instruction in this sub- 
ject that they are thus ignorant, but because there is not 
enough emphasis placed upon the importance of versifica- 
‘tion. Perhaps there are some colleges where the matter is 
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regarded as insignificant, but I believe that the majority of 
our higher institutions expect that every boy and every girl 
who enters college will know something about the distince- 
tions between verse and prose. Let us place the blame, 
where it properly belongs, upon the colleges, not upon the 
secondary schools where every effort is made to discover the 
somewhat inscrutable designs of those who frame the en- 
trance requirements in English. College is not the place for 
giving elementary instruction, and we must always remem- 
ber that many students never study literature in college. 
‘This preparation must be given in the secondary school. 


Does any serious student of educational matters deny 
the fact that it is of great importance for the youth of 
America to be trained early to a sense of beauty? Is not 
one effective way of quickening the aesthetic consciousness 
to be found in the study of poetry as a representative art? 
Is not the study of metre and of poetic rhythm one of the 
simplest and most evident means of developing the taste 
and the judgment of our young folk? We all want our 
pupils to love poetry for its imaginative idealism, and also 
for its music. We hope, as they continue their study of 
our masterpieces, that these high school pupils will be- 
come increasingly sensitive not only to the beauties of dic- 
tion and imagery which characterize the style, but also to 
the musical harmonies and gradations which characterize 
the metrical structure of real poetry. It is not an artifi- 
cial, sentimental prejudice in favor of poetry that our 
schools should seek to create, but a sincere and practical 
knowledge of some of the truths which help a reader to 
finer appreciations of a great art. If it is desirable for pu- 
pils to outline the subject matter of The Ancient Mariner, 
it is also desirable for them to note with what skill Coleridge 
has given this tale of the supernatural a metrical expres- 
sion which by its simplicity, its quaintness, its appealing 
melodies of line, enhances the mysterious beauties of the 
poem. It is not fair to our students to pass lightly over 
these questions as if metre were merely accidental and me- 
chanical. The preoccupation of the poets with metre and 
rhyme, their constant, passionate endeavor to render their 
ideas in appropriate external form makes it imperative for 
us to follow with some degree of thoughtfulness the ways 
in which they have given musical dress to their themes. 
To ignore the significant beauty of verse form is to falsi- 
fy the traditions of literary appreciation. We rob our pu- 
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pils of at least one third of their enjoyment of poetry if 
we do not emphasize, by iteration and reiteration, the fact 
that verse form is an inherent, organic part of a poem. 
The true lover of poetry is he who is as instantly sensitive 
to the musical effect of a poem, as he is to its inner signi- 
ficance. 

This training can be given without expenditure of time 
and strength, if the teacher always makes a point of dis- 
cussing the versification of every poem taken up in class. 
Pupils should be made to read each poem aloud, and thus 
gain general impressions regarding the form. Then they 
should scan certain parts, until they overcome any difficul- 
ties in working off the syllables. They should examine the 
rhyme scheme, and at last build up their definition of this 
special form. The teachers may give them the technical terms 
that are essential, always calling their attention to impor- 
tant names. The radical defect in the training of pupils 
is a lack of sufficient practice in reading and scanning aloud. 
It may seem ignominious to a young person to go through 
such training, but the only way in which the average pu- 
pil can be made to recognize the laws of poetic rhythm is 
to scan and scan and scan until he actually feels the sym- 
metry of each verse. We all know how pupils waver and 
hesitate when they read poetry aloud, and this is largely 
because they do not fully realize the truth that word stress 
and metrical stress are the same in good poetry. Just as 
soon as pupils feel confident that they know where to 
place the accent they become appreciative of metrical struc- 
ture, and unexpectedly critical of irregular and awkward 
lines. Furthermore, it appears that not enough suggestion 
is given to students about noting the especially musical 
words in the poem they read. Attention may easily be 
directed to this matter by asking pupils to point out the 
words they consider most melodious and the ones they con- 
sider harsh. A little suggestion will go a long way toward 
prompting readers to think about these things for them- 
selves. Some discussion may be made regarding the ques- 
tion of the length of lines in poetry by asking,—to illus- 
trate the comparative values of tetrameter and pentameter, 
—what are the reasons why L’Allegro would lose its viva- 
city of movement if it were written in pentameter, and why 
Gray’s Elegy would lose some of its stately impressiveness 
if it were in tetrameter. Comparison of metres will help 
to quicken observation and appreciation. 
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Whatever the teacher chooses to do in the way of prac- 
tice, he has, however, some very definite duties. Certainly 
every pupil should have unforgettable knowledge of the 
exact meaning of these terms: iambus, trochee, dactyl, 
anapest; dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter, hexa- 
meter; caesura; slurring; end-stopt line, run-on line; allit- 
eration, end- rhyme; verse, stanza; blank verse, octosyllabic 
couplet, heroic couplet, ballad stanza, and sonnet ; epic, lyric, 
and dramatic poetry should be discussed from the point of 
view of metre, as well as from that of theme, and pupils 
should be taught what verse forms are especially character- 
istic of epic and drama, and what endless variety may be 
found in lyric measures. 


It may be suggested, as a minor matter, that it is very ad- 
vantageous, in these days when the printed book has super- 
seded the chants of the minstrel, for pupils to be trained 
to get visual images of the poem upon the page. Mechani- 
cal it is, indeed, but it helps students to remember such 
simple matters as, whether a poem has the symmetrical 
divisions of the ballad stanza, or whether it has the con- 
tinuous lines of epic blank verse. 

Something may be said about the choice of poems in 
Group V. If our pupils are to receive drill in versification, 
and if they are to be taught that poetry is one of the arts, 
parallel with painting, sculpture, and music, they must 
make some study of the typical verse structure of each poetic 
form,—epic, drama, and lyric. The study of the drama is 
actually necessitated by the entrance requirements; but 
there is no distinct statement demanding that epic and lyric 
poetry be studied. Apologists may say that in the study of 
L’Allegro and Il Penseroso sufficient training is given in the 
lyric, but is it not true that fully one half of each of these 
poems is narrative rather than lyric? It is to be hoped 
that they will never be dropped from the list of require- 
ments, for they afford invaluable training, but they are not 
all-sufficient ; something more is needed to develop in youth- 
ful readers the taste for pure lyric. 

It is possible at present for a teacher to ignore one or 
the other division entirely, for he may choose in Group V. 
two units in epic poetry, or two units in lyric poetry. Pupils 
may be studying The Courtship of Miles Standish and Snow 
Bound and The Lays of Ancient Rome, together with 
Sohrab and Rustum; or only the two units in the Golden 
Treasury. Such cases may be rare, but since there are no 
restrictions we are not safeguarding the true interests of 
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our pupils. Worse almost than the danger of lack of bal- 
ance is the danger that some teachers will really single out 
for special study The Raven, whose presence in this group 
is sinister enough. By prolonged study of this school-boy 
exercise in onomatopoeia and internal rhymes, what may 
not be accomplished for the destruction of true standards 
of poetic beauty? Why can we not have, as a substitute, 
such an onomatopoetic lyric as Arnold’s The Forsaken Mer- 
man, or, if we must be patriotic, Reed’s Naples Bay? 

The principle of emphasizing the music of poetry, and, in 
particular, the music of lyric poetry, seems a very essential 
one in the teaching of literature. It can surely do no harm, 
while it unquestionably does some good. Plato named mu- 
sic in all its forms as a necessary element in the develop- 
ment of the perfect state. We have, also, Shakespeare’s 
word for it that the man who 

“is not moved with concord of sweet sounds 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 
Let us strive to give our pupils more orderly instruction 
in this subject, and force them to bring their intelligence to 
bear upon it. Only by constant practice in close analysis 
of verse forms, and by asking the question—‘‘Why did the 
poet choose this verse form?’’—will young people become 
more appreciative of that essential harmony which under- 
lies all poetry where inner vision is revealed in outer, con- 
crete beauty. 
“Moving to melody 
Floated the Gleam.” 
MartHa Hate SHACKFORD. 


Wellesley College. 


SUMMARY OF TREASURER’S REPORT FOR YEAR 
ENDING MARCH 15, 1912. 


EXPENDITURES 
_ Printing 9 leaflets, programs, lists of titles, reports. .$247.38 
mevscavelopes for leaticts ...caan.....-. seers: 9.86 
_ Renting Jacob Sleeper Hall, two meetings......... 30.00 
Fee to Join Nat. Council of Eng. Teachers......... 10.10 
mxpenses of Executive Committee............... 10.00 


Expenses of Fitchburg Meeting, Feb. 17, 1912..... 45.14 
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Expenses of Editor,—postage, stenographer, etc.... 10.58 
Postage and mailing Gf 10° leaflets WW. oak: ae. 70.00 
Mailing three programay cian, eas ee. eae em 31.00 


Expenses of Secretary, postage, stenographer, etc... 36.88 


Torat, Exposes. Pio. 2a ee ee eee $500.89 
RECEIPTS 
Balance. on. and: Mar, 1,190). 22% sore $32.02 
49% Asnuel 66s at G1 00%. .s5.0gaee an eloaeeenien ee 411.00 
Lanes: SOLE Seg oe rca Co Fx k cae eae a a ee 12.90 
Advertising in leaflets Oct. 1910 to June 1911...... 128.00 
TOTAL RECETERS trea! sahicie ah. Tied Ci Sane $583.92 
Balance on hand Mar, 15/1902. enwauneti-s ote aucas $83.03 


SAMUEL THURBER, JR., Sec.-Treas. 


THE LAKE ENGLISH SERIES 


Examine these texts before making your plans for another school 
year. The sane, progressive plan of each book will appeal to you as it has 


to many other New England Teachers. 


Herrick and Damon’s New Composition 
and Rhetoric, $1.00 


Scott and Buck’s Brief English Grammar, .60 
Newcomer’s English Literature, 1.25 
Newcomer’s American Literature, 1.00 


Have you a copy of Professor Marsh's Outline of a High School 
English Course? It's free to English teachers, 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
87 East 28th Street, NEW YORK, 


Recent Publications of Interest to 


Teachers of English 


Brooks’s English Composition, Part I 


Brooks’s English Composition, Part II (In prepa- 


ration ) 


Halleck’s History of English Literature 
Halleck’s History of American Literature 


Thomas’s Study of the Paragraph 


The Gateway Series of English Texts edited by 
Henry Van Dyke 


American Book Company 


63 Summer Street, Boston 


Boston 


Adams 
Andover 
Ashburnham 
Auburn, Maine 
Brockton 
Beverly 
Bangor 
Biddeford 
Burlington, Vt. 


Cambridge 
Caribou, Maine 
Concord, N. H. 
Kasthampton 
Everett 


Exeter, N. H. 


Fall River 


Providence 


LONGMANS'’ 
ENGLISH 
CLASSICS 


The College Requirements in 
English at a Uniform Price 


20c 


Widely Used Throughout 
~ New England 


Low Price 
Attractive Mechanical Features 
and Scholarly Editing 
Special Price List Giving Detailed 
Information Sent on Request 


Longmans, Green, & Co: 
PUBLISHERS 
120 Boylston Street, - 


New England Agency 


Boston 


New Bedford 


Worcester 


Fitchburg 
Framingham 
Hingham 
Houlton, Maine 
Lynn 

Mt. Hermon 
Marlboro 
Manchester, N. H. 
Newton 

North Adams 
Northampton 
Nashua, N. H. 
Newport, R. I. 
Portland 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Quincy 

Revere 

Rutland, Vt. 
Waterville, Maine 


Westerly, BR. I. 


Springfield 


The latest additions to our 


—— from Huxley (Cushing) 

Selections from Lincoln (Tarbell) 

Old Testament Selections (Snyder) 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet (Hudson) 

Stevenson’s Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey 
(Snow) 

Stevenson’s Treasure Island (Hersey) 

Thackeray’s English Humorists (Young) 

To make the study of the classics broader and more 
suggestive you will be interested in Trent, Hanson, and 
Brewster’s 

INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

This manual, aside from convincing the pupil of the 
immense value and enjoyment found in English literature 
in general, takes up a definite study of all those classics 
read in our high schools and required for college en- 
trance. The book will prove a practical help for teachers 
and students. 


Ginn and Company, Publishers 


29 Beacon Street - Boston 


A STUDY OF VERSIFICATION 
By Brander Matthews. 
A simple text-book which serves as an introduction to 
the study of English versification. 
“The author’s treatment of his subject is not only in- 
structive, but also fresh and readable.’’ The Dial. $1.25 
net. Postpaid. 


ESSENTIALS OF POETRY 
~ By William A. Neilson. 
“In Professor Neilson’s discussion one finds, once 
more, fresh air and intellectual poise. As a piece of 


sound expository writing the book is notable.” The Dial. 
$1.25 net. Postpaid $1.35. 


DEMOCRACY AND POETRY 
By Francis B. Gummere. 

“The book is a notable contribution to literary criti- 
cism, and will take its place among the books of real dis- 
tinction in this field.”” N. Y¥. Herald. $1.50 net. Postpaid 
$1.65. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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